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makes eee IO for such a cession,/ous Indian tribes, according to treaties, con- 
and in accordance with it the celebrated | forming, as regards the Cherokees, to the trea- 
agreement of the 24th of April, 1802, was en-|ty with them of 2d October, 1798. The 13th 
tered into, by which Georgia was to receive|section of this act provides for the promotion 
$1,250,000. of their civilization. 

The fourth condition of the first article of} By the act of 17th January, 1800, that of 
that agreement, which has been so often re-|the 3d of March, 1799 was continued in force 
ferred to, is as follows :— | until the 3d of March, 1802. 

“* The United States shall, at their own ex-| The act of 30th March, 1802, provides by 
pense, extinguish for the use of Georgia, as|the Ist section for clearly ascertaining and 
early as the same can be peaceably obtained | distinc tly marking the boundaries’ line be- 
on reasonable terms, the Indian title to the|tween the United States and various Indian 
country uf Tallassee, to the lands left out by| tribes, conforming, as respects the Cherokees, 
the line drawn by the Creeks in the year 1798 ,|to the treaty with them of ‘$d October, 1798, 
which had_ been previously granted by the/and by the 13th section again providing for 
state of Georgia ; both of which tracts had for-|the promotion of their c ivilization. And this 
merly been yielded by the Indians ; and to the|act was in force when the United States en- 
lands within the forks of the Oconee and Ock-| tered into that agreement with one of them- 
mulgee rivers: for which several objects the! selves, known as the agreement of 24th April, 
president of the United States has directed| 1802, ratified by Georgia, in the June fol- 
that a treaty should be immediately held with} lowing. 
the Creeks ; and that the United States shall, Notwithstanding all this, the committee of 
in the same manner, also extinguish the In-|Georgia, in their report of 5th December, 
dian title to all the other lands within the state| 1827, complain that the United States have 
of Georgia.’ masibed “so to add to the comforts of the 

I have already shown how Georgia as a| Cherokees, and so instruct them in the busi- 
South Carolina on the 9th of August, 1787.|state, as well as forming a constituent part of|ness of husbandry, as TO ATTACH THEM 80 
In this all-important course, New York seems/the United States, stood in relation to her| FIRMLY TO THEIR COUNTRY AND TO THEIR 
to have been foremost ; but in reality, Virgi-|treaty obligations with the Cherokees. Homes, as almost to destroy the last ray of 
nia, the old dominion, then well deserving} I will now show by extracts from, and re-|hopé that they would ever consent to part with 
such a title through the honesty, the talents, | ference to, the laws of the United States, pass-|the Georgia lands.” 
the disinterestec Iness of her pve ed before the date of the agreement of 1802, Your memorialist believes that the forego- 
ginia took the lead in this ps atriotic race ; for|and in operation at that very time, that the | ing statements and extracts will be sufficient 
we find that, on the 2d of January, 1781, she| policy of civilizing these people, against which|to give your honourable body a view of os 
passed an act offering a cession of her claims the joint committee of Georgia protest, in|} whole ground, so far as the good faith of 
to this country ; nor does she derive more ho-|their report of December, 1827, was fixed,|state of Georgia and of the United States are 
nour from the lead which she thus took in this|notorious, declared by repeated public acts|involved in this subject; and that they are 
patriotic course, than from the example which|from 1793 downwards—a settled policy,| most deeply involved, cannot be questioned. 
she set in ratifying the ordinance for the go- |which must have been in contemplation of} Every document to which these Indians are 
verment of the territory, passed by congress ‘on| the parties making that agreement, when it|a party, shows either by positive assertion, or 
the 19th of July, 1787; the sixth article of| was entered into. where white men seem to have studiously 
which stipulates that there shall be neither} ‘The act of first March, 1794, in its 9th|avoided giving it expression, by other plain in- 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said | section, states, “ that in order to promote civi-| terval evidence, that they were a perfectly free 
territory, otherwise than in the punishment of |\ization among the friendly Indian tribes, and|and independent people, subject to their own 
crimes. ‘Thereby giving a signal and practi-|to secure the continuance of their friendship,|laws, asserting and maintaining 
cal proof of her devotion to those principles, lit shall and may be lawful for the president of 
the declaration of which, on the 4th of July,, the United States to cause them to be furnish- 
1776, had called forth the admiration of ed with useful domestic animals and imple- 
every generous and manly heart in Europe,| ments of husbandry .”’ 
and given sucli eclat and popularity to the} The act of May 19th, 179 
cause of the United States. enacts, 
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Accordingly, to guard against this impend- 
ing evil, congress, in September, 1780, ad- 
dressed the several states having claims to 
land and sovereignty beyond their present li- 
mits, recommending a transfer of them to the 
United States for the general benefit. Ces- 
sions of all the rights which they claimed were 
in consequence of this recommendation made 
by New York on the Ist of March, 1781— 
Virginia, on the 1st of March, 1784—Massa- 
chusetts, on the 19th of April, 1786,—and 





their sover- 
eignty over their own soil, though most gen- 
erous in their grants of it, frequently putting 
themselves under the protection of Great Bn- 
tain and the United States, but not under their 
\ 7, section Ist,} jurisdiction. 
“That the following boundary line,| These documents and those appertaining to 
In October, 1747, congress passed another] established by treaty between the United States|the settlement of this colony, with the history 
resolution, addressed to North Carolina and} and various Indian tribes, shall be clearly as-|of it as recorded by ourselves, show that the 
Georgia, again recommending a cession ; and| certained and distinctly matted: &c.”” con- | white men had no authority for settling upon 
on the Ist of Feburary, 1788, the latter pass- | forming, as regards the Cherokees, 
ed an act offering one upon certain conditions, | treaty with them of 3d July, 1791. 
one of which was the payment of $1,871,428,| The 13th section provides for the promotion |ion on the part of the governments of the old 
—but congress refused to accede to them. of their civilization. world, yet Great Britain, as remarkable for 
Ten years after this, viz. in May, 1798, the} The act of March 3d, 1799, provides for|her disregard of the rights of others, as vi- 
present constitution of Georgia was adopted, | ascertaining and distinctly marking the boun-|gilant in guarding her own, seems never to 
the 23d section of the first article of _— line between the United States and vari-| have entertained the monstrous thoyght of sub- 








to the] the lands inhabited by these Indians, and show 
also, that, however great the thirst for domin- 
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jecting the Indians of Georgia to English} their habits, 
law. 
Knowing as we do the wide difference ex-| contempt : 


customs, persons, colour, and 
every thing pertaining to them, in the utmost 


we may thus enslave and extermi- 
isting between the manners and customs of nate them, for experience shows that such a 
the people , the total ignorance on the part of| course will exterminate them. 
the Indians of those laws, of the language 
even in which they are written, how can the| 
idea of such cruelty be tolerated, 
subjecting them to our laws ? ; such conduct will attract it to, and con- 
a stain upon our state, which would be con-|centrate it upon Georgia. 
stantly pointed at by those of monarchical| the age, the state of the press, 
principles, who are envious of the success of particular systems of government, 
our republican institutions—it may tend to} ticular sections of country, all 
make these institutions as odious, as it should|to this. Her sons will meet it at every step 
be our study, by justice, good faith, and gen-| in the course of life; her politicians, her re- 
erosity, to make them venerable and exalted. presentatives, her senators, her travellers, will 
As it is not yet too late, | pray you to con-| be twitted with it. When the faith of treaties 
trast the conduct of Great Britain to those | j is discussed, when encroachments upon a ter- 
generous but unfortunate people, with that| ritory or the oppression of the weak are spo- 
conduct which the late politicians of this state| ken of, when 
propose to pursue. Compare the report of|the aborigines of the country is alluded to, 
the board of trade to the king in 1763, with| shame will suffuse their cheeks, and they can- 
the report of the joint committee on the _ not but curse the memory of those who could 
of the republic to the senate of this state, in| thus sully the reputation of their country and 
December 1827, and you cannot but perceive| wound their own feelings. 
how unfavourably we shall appear; how altoge-| ‘The justly infamous partition of Poland will 
ther forgetful the committee seem to have|be forgotten in the more recent and less ex- 
been of the honour and reputation of our}cusable conduct of Georgia, should she extend 
country. her laws over the Cherokees and their coun- 
The British report, in recommending limits| try. For the despoilers of Poland did no 
for the province of West l’lorida, uses the fol-} more than subject it to their laws ;-nor did 
lowing terms :-— they do this for the purpose of wresting the 
« West Florida, to comprehend all the sea-| soil out of the hands of the original possessors, 
coast from the river, or. Flint river, towards) of exterminating the population, or forcing it 
the Mississippi, as far as your majesty’s front-| to abandon their homes and fire-sides ; unlike 
iers extend, and stretching up into the land as} the Poles in all their relations, the C herokees 
far as the thirty-first degree of north latitude,| are cut off from an intercourse with foreign 
which we humbly apprehend is as far north as) countries ; they have put themselves under the 
the settlements can be carried, without interfer-| protection of the United States, and have re- 
ing with lands claimed, or occupied by the In-| \inquished their right of alliance with other 
dians.”’ | powers, by a formal treaty, which it is not 
The report of the committee contains the| doubted would be enforced against them, were 
following :— | they to attempt to form such an alliance. 
«Your committee would recommend that | ‘They are not aspirants for power or control 
one other, and the last appeal be made to the| in the government of their neighbours, so lit- 
general government, with a view to open aj|tle so, indeed, that when, by treaty with the 
negotiation with the Cherokee Indians upon} United States, they were entitled to send a 
this subject. That the United States do in-|deputy to congress, they made no use of the 
struct their commissioners to submit this re-| stipulation. 
port to the said Indians, and that if no such | 
negotiation is opened, or if it is, and it proves 
to be unsuccessful, that then the next legisla- FOR THE FRIEND. 
ture is recommended to take into considera-}* For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
tion the propriety of using the most efficient} His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
measures for taking possession of, and extend- Pore—Essay on Man. 
ing our authority and laws over the whole of| This is one of the many sophisms contained 
the lands in controversy.” in the elegantly written and much admired 
We may indeed take these lands—there is} Essay on Man, by the celebrated Pope, and 
the physical strength to do so, and the United} which, like many other of the maxims and dog- 
States executive may not order a military}mas contained in it, was probably borrowed 
force to dispossess us, though Washington| and embellished by the poet, from the philoso- 
himself has set such an example, in behalf of| phical creed of his friend and patron, lord 
this very nation, against encroachments on the} Bolingbroke, but which, like some other doc- 
side of Georgia. Or we may subject these} trines contained in the essay, will not bear a 
poor people to our laws, of which they have] critical examination. 
no knowledge, except being inoperative to} ‘The writer of these remarks would not have 
protect them; laws written in a language of| imposed upon himself the task of exposing the 
which they are ignorant, based upon manners| incorrectness of the maxim, had he not under- 
to which they are strangers, or altogether] stood that a popular preacher among the Hicks- 
averse. We may surround them with those] ites had selected it as a text for one of his de- 
worst of enemies, the meshes of our laws, en-|clamatory addresses to an audience of the se- 
forced by a people who we know hold them | paratists, and had it not been triumphantly 


There is an 
immense amount of floating infamy arising 
| from the conduct of the North American Eu- 


as that of | ropeans towards the aborigines of this coun- 
It would cast} try: 


and par- 
will contribute 


(To be continued.) 


—j—— 


The feelings of 
the rivalry of 


the hard but undeserved fate of 


cited by others of that sect, in confirmation of 


the axiom, “ that religious opinions or creeds 
were of no importance to society.” 

Let us then examine the doctrine compress- 
ed into these two lines, in two points of view. 

First, As it regards the source from whence 
it proceeds; and, 

Secondly, Its abstract truth and correct- 
ness. 

And, first, as it regards the source or origin 
of the doctrine. 

Dr. Johnson has well observed, that in the 
conclusion of the fourth epistle, it is sufficient- 
ly acknowledged that the doctrine of the Es- 
say on Man was received from Bol:ngbroke, 
as appears from the following lines. 


* Shall then this verse to future times pretend ? 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend? 
That urged by thee, I turned the tuneful art 
From sound to things, from fancy to the heart?” 


The * guide, philosopher, and friend,”’ as we 
learn from the same source, is said to have ri- 
diculed the poet among those who enjoyed his 
confidence, as having adopted and advanced 
principles of which he did not perceive the 
consequence, and as blindly propagating opi- 
nions contrary to his own. 

The compiler of the biography of Boling- 
broke in the ** Encyclopzwdia’’ observes also, 
that it is well known that Pope received from 
him the materials of his Essay on Man—and 
that he looked up to him as a pupil does to his 
preceptor, also appears from the two following 
lines addressed to him. 


“In parts superior what advantage lies, 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise,’ 


Crousaz, an eminent professor of Switzer- 
land, and a pious man, would seem first to 
have suspected the hidden poison that lurked 
under the gay foliage of the poetical flowers, 
and says, he ** was persuaded that the positions 
of Pope, as they terminated for the most part 
in natural religion, were intended to draw 
mankind from revelation, and to represent the 
whole course of things as a necessary conca- 
tenation of indissoluble fatality.” , 

As Pope acknowledges Bolingbroke as his 
** guide, philosopher, “and friend ;” as he, 
with great humility, bows to his superior 
knowledge, and requests his patron to teach 
him wisdom, addressing him in the following 
impassioned lines— 


“Oh! while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale _ 


it is but fair to examine something of the 
freight the greater bark contains, and. the port 
of the moral world to which it is bound, not 
without some suspicion that the triumph al- 
luded to may be of short duration, and the gale 
may prove only the blast of infidelity. 

We are enabled, however, to proceed in our 
proposed examination by the assistance of the 
very learned and excellent Leland, who, in 
his “ View of Deistical Writers,” has very ably 
exposed the principles of the sceptic nobleman 
as extracted from his published works. They 
are in part as follows: ; 
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Leland commences his analysis by the ob-} patron, who, I have no doubt, concealed from; Peter himself to have erred in judgment, we 
servation, that Bolingbroke’s “ Letters on the} the uninitiated poet those that were the most! are told, “ withstood him to his face.” 
Study and Use of History,”’ which were pub-| shocking and repulsive to the virtuous mind;| Finally, if “ modes of faith’’ are of no im- 
lished before his other works, had prepared | but notwithstanding these allowances, | have! portance, then, with reverence be it spoken, 
the world not to look for any thing from him| still fancied I have perceived, in perusing vari-| the whole army of martyrs, from St. Stephen 
that was friendly to Christianity or the Holy} ous parts of the elegant poem alluded to, some| down, were visionary enthusiasts, the Protes- 
Scriptures.’ : sprinkling, though slight, of the deistical lea-| tant reformation a work of supererogation, and 
He (Bolingbroke) compares ‘ the history of| ven, of which I have ch: irity sufficient, though! Luther himself worse than a mamiac 
the Pentateuch to the romances Don Quixote] at the expense of the author's penetration, to| The subject is far from being exhausted, al- 
was so fond of, and pronounces that they who| believe he was not himself fully aware. though the patience of my readers may be; I 
receive them as authentic are not less mad} §o much, then, with respect to the source shall therefore close this communication with 
than he.’’ ‘That it is no less than blasphemy] from which the doctrine proceeds; Jet us now| the advice of a truly great character of ancient 
to assert the Jewish Scriptures to be divinely] take a very brief view of its abstract truth and| times, who certainly thought it of the very first 
inspired, and he represents those that have} correctness, and now I may be allowed to as-|importance to select a peculiar “mode of 
attempted to justify them, *‘ as having ill hearts} syme the most liberal and free interpretation) faith,’ for which he sacrificed the early im- 
as well as heads, and’ worse than atheists,| of the doctrine, which most probably was that pressions of sectarian education, and all 
though they may pass for saints.” He charges] intended by its original author, viz. That mo-| Worldly views of advantage, and exposed him- 
those with impiety who would impose upon us| ra} conduct is of far greater importance than self to the greatest dangers and suflerings—— 
as the word of God, “ a book which contains} religious belief, or what by many will be sup-|* Try (or prove) all things ; hold fast that 
scarce any thing that is not repugnant to the posed to have been meant, that religious| which is best.” ScrvuTATOR. 
wisdom, power, and other attributes of a su-| creeds are of no importance at all, provided a 
perior, all-perfect Being ;’’ and he roundly morality in conduct is observed and practised. FOR THE FRIEND. 
asserts, that “there are gross defects and Far be it from my view to sanction the THE WATCHMAN. NO. IV. 
iaen, ot dee tes on i fighting of graceless zealots for modes of faith A friend, whose sentiments I highly value, 
: or sectarian opinions, and equally do I repro-| has been pleased to express his good opinion 
such, a8 no os who acknowledges a Su- bate the conduct of Mahomet in attempting to} of the Watchman in flattering terms, and has 
aeere all-perfect Being, can believe to be his spread doctrines with the book in one hand| communicated an essay for my present num- 
word. “ He has not only endeavoured,” says| and the sword in the other, and the conduct of ber, which so exactly falls in with my own 
Lardner, * to invalidate the evidences that are those miserable Christian bigots who endea-|yiews, that I shall insert it without further 


brought to support eee but he coe voured to convert those they branded with the| comment. 
the severest censures upon doctrines which|term heretics, with the unanswerable argu- ie 


he himself represents as original and essential} ments of fire and fagot. Yet certainly truth 
doctrines of the Christian religion. He makes) 4x; ts in religious as in scientific opinions, and 
the most injurious representation of the doc-) it is our duty to discriminate between truth 
trine of our redemption by the blood of Christ} nd error. 

and chargeth it as repugnant to all our ideas 
of order, of justice, of goodness, and even of 
theism.” 

In transcribing these infidel opinions, I am 
very forcibly struck with their coincidence and 
similarity with those of Elias Hicks, as ex- 
pressed in some of his sermons, and in his 
celebrated letter to a physician of this city. 

But the proofs of the confirmed infidelity 
and hardened scepticism of this recreant lord, 
are diffused through the greater part of his 
writings; their able exposition and refutation 
may be found in Leland’s View of Deistical 
Writers, above referred to. Neither can an 
apology be made for him, by supposing them 
merely the result of crude and hasty notions 
unadvisedly broached ; they appear to be the 
mature theories of a vitiated mind; for he di- 
rected in his last will that his writings, such 
as we receive them, should be published by his 
protegé, David Malloch or Mallet, with all 
their sins upon their heads, “ unhouseled, un- 
anointed, unanealed.’* Johnson’s severe sar- 
casm on the occasion, must be in the recollec- 
tion of many of our readers. 

Such, then, is the wisdom taught by the 
« guide, philosopher, and friend,” in contem- 

plating which, one is almost tempted to ex- 
claim— 
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I was much pleased with the plan proposed 
by the ** Watchman,” in a late number of your 
paper. If I rightly understand the purpose of 
the contemplated series, it will confine itself 
in a great measure, so far as morals are con- 
cerned, to what is beautiful or comely on the 
one hand, and deformed or homely on the 
other ; 


“To touch the finer movements of the mind, 
And with the moral beauty charm the heart,” 


Can we, then, with any propriety, assert 
that “ modes of faith’ are of no importance? 
Is it of no consequence whether we adopt the 
creed of Mahomet or of St. Paul, of the Jew 
or the Christian, provide, only that our con- 
duct in society be moral and correct? If this 
is the case, then lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Anthony Collins, and David Hume, confirmed 
deists, may be elevated to the same rank as 
George Fox, William Penn, Robert Barclay, 
or Samuel Fothergill. 


without entering into an examination of human 
| actions merely in their relations of right or 
wrong, but chiefly as they present features of 
admiration or abhorrence to the mind; where 


; our moral taste, in short, more than our moral 
This can not be sustained by the doctrine of | judgment is concerned. 


St. Paul, when he so nobly * preac hed the|" "Phe Watchman,” then, will hardly be ex- 
faith which once he destroyed,’’ nor by that |pected to inquire very deeply into the vices 
of the apostle Jude, when he exhorted the dis-| o¢ his fellow creatures, but rather to note 
ciples “ earnestly to contend for the faith which +s those smaller faults which are neither pain- 
was once delivered to the saints.” The for-| fy} por pernicious, but unbeseeming, and of 
mer, indeed, appears to have exulted towards] which the proper correction is not reproach 
the close of his energetic ministerial labours, | put laughter.” If, however, incidentally or 
“that he had fought the good fight, and kept) otherwise, the former task should at any time 
the faith,” and saw awaiting him, in joyful per-| fj] within the circle of his labours, I would 
spective, the glorious future reward, “ a crown| venture to recommend to his attention the fol- 
of righteousness. lowing remarks of a late elegant and excellent 
Indeed, it appears, from the early history of} author. ‘ In our own case, it is of great con- 
the primitive Christian church, that discrepant} sequence for us to attend to the distinction be- 
modes of faith or false doctrines, were soon|tween constitutional good qualities and those 
insinuated among even zealous professors; and| which are voluntary and meritorious. In the 
this, perhaps, in the providential government case ‘of others, as it is impossible for us to 
of the world, may have been permitted for the| draw the line, and as the tendency of our na- 
reason assigned by the apostle of the Gentiles,} ture is rather to think too unfavourably of our 
when he says, “ there must be heresies, that} neighbours, it may be the safest rule to consi- « 
they that are approved may be made mani- der every action as meritorious, which can be 
fest.” (1 Cor. xi. 19.) But we are also supposed by any reasonable or plausible inter- 
Very far am I from an inclination to charge| taught that they are not to be adopted, but, on} pretation, to have probably or even possibly 
the fascinating bard with imbibing or cherish- the contrary, resisted and rejected. (Tit. i1.} proceeded from a virtuous motive.’ 
ing all the infidel principles of his friend and}10.) And Paul, when he considered even} In conformity, therefore, with what I sup- 





* If this is all that learning has in store, o* 
Let dunces bless their stars they know no more !” 


«© ——_ —__ forum 
Semper ego optarem pauperrimus esse bonorum.” 
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pose to be the province of the moral depart- joa in whom there was little disposition to 
ment of these essays, I will submit, in the hope} strive for mere mastery. An apparent disre- 
that they may at least serve as the heading of|gard of one another's feelings and prejudices, 

a future chapter from some more gifted corre s-| and a blunt and unceremonious way of assert- 
pondent, a few scattered thoughts on the subject |ing our opinions, are apt to produc e the idea 
of those little graces of life which add so much] of an afiront, though none was ever intended : 
to the ardour of our attachments, and give aland thus the time is spent in repelling suppos- 
buoyancy to the feelings which would carry us| ed indignitiés, when probably, by the adoption 
lightly over many of the difficulties we encoun-|of a different course, one party or the other| 
ter. Weare perhaps too prone to consider| would speedily have found himself in posses- 
life as a dull round of care, and secretly to|sion of his object. For where the mind has 
complain that it yields us so little unalloyed|been cleared of prejudice, and the pride of| 
happiness. Now it seems to me that this hap-| opinion be not incautiously aroused, I do not!| 
pens in a great measure from a neglect, which| hesitate to say, that we commonly receive 
is far too frequent, of the proper cultivation of| truth in preference to error. So much too 
the social and benevolent affections. Howjdepends upon the very tone of our voice, as 
delightful are those little efforts to add to the} well as the style of our discourse, that some 
enjoyment of those around us, which have the|persons may say almost any 
double effect of soothing the spirits and cheer-| the danger of offending; 
ing the heart of him who bestows and of him|paring the auditor to lis ten c almly and exa- 
who receives the kindness. ‘They are the mine with candour, hardly eyer fail to produce 
genuine offspring of a tender heart and a phi-|conviction in an unpre judiced mind, if reason 
losophic mind, and should be largely conspicu-|and truth be on thei ur side. The due regula- 
ous in the refinements of the present day. |tion and control of the temper is of course a 
The opportunity ought not to be given to pos-|necessary part of the system of action of 
terity to say, on reverting to the vast advances | which I have been speaking; and as our hap- 
which our age is making in real and important | piness in life likewise very materially depends 
knowledge, that we have neglected the culti-|upon it, I would call the attention of some of 
vation and exercise of the benevolent affec-|my readers to the following remarks of Dugald 
tions; and that no corresponding progress has | Stewart, in allusion to an 
been made in those studies which teach the|purpose, which few 
art of happiness. 





thing without 
and by carefully pre- 





expedient for this 
perhaps have not occa- 
But I am entering upon too | sionally thought of, but which I am inclined to 
large a topic, and will narrow the subject of|consider as deserving of more consideration 
my discourse by giving a passage from an ex-|than many would probably imagine. 
cellent old writer, which I met with the other | ‘** Another expedient of very powerful effect, 
day in the course of my reading. is to suppress, as far as possible, the external 
* There are two things Which add much to|signs of peevishness or of violence. So inti- 
the merit of courtesies, viz. cheerfulness and|mate is the connection between mind and 
speed, and the contraries of these lessen the|body, that the mere imitation of any strong 
value of them; that which hangs long *twixt} expression has a tendency to excite the corres- 
the fingers, and is done with difficulty and a/ ponding passion; and, on the other hand, the 
sullen, supercilious look, makes the obligation | suppression of the external sign has a tenden- 
of the receivers nothing so strong, or the|cy to compose the passion which it indicates 
memory of the kindness half so grateful. A| It is said of Socrates, that, whenever he fe It 
clear, unclouded countenance makes a cottage |the passion of resentment rising in his mind, 
appear like a castle in point of hospitality, but}he became instantly silent; and I have no 
a beetle-browed, sullen face, makes a palace| doubt, that, by observing this rule, he not only 
as smoky as an Irish hut. There is a mode in|avoided many an occasion of giving offence to 
giving entertainment, and doing any courtesy jothers, but added much to the comfort of his 
else, which trebly binds the receiver to an ac-|own life, by killing the seeds of those malig- 
knowledgement, and makes the remembrance|nant affections which are the great bane of 
of it far more acceptable. I have known two|human happiness.” — + 
lord high treasurers of England of quite con- 
trary humours, one successively after the 
other; the one, though he did the suitor’s| 7), 
business, yet he went murmuring; the other, | 
though he did not, was used to dismiss the}the 27th ultimo, in the seventy-third year of his age, 
party w ith some satisfaction.” jare, it is believed, without example in this country, 
Now no one will deny the truth of the fore-|°"¢ Perhaps unparalleled in Europe. 


Various associations of the religious society to 
going, and yet how often do we see men act as which he belonged (the Protestant Episcopal), are to 
if they believed never a word of it. 


But there] receive One Hundred and seventy-eight thousand Dol- 
is indeed a mode, not only in doing a courtesy, | /ars. ! ie £10. o 
but in almost every thing which has reference} The following public institutions and charitable 
. roe ° societies, are thus provided for, viz. 
to our intercourse with our fellow creatures. ne ts Ren Philadelohi 
Advice, instruction, persuasion, and even| {be House of Refuge, Philadelphia -  - 
aeelt d cae h fi he; | Orphan Society of Philadelphia - - - 
argument itsell, depend very much for their) py. Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
force and value upon the grace and humour 





FOR THE FRIEND. 
charitable legacies of the late FreDERICK 
Konke , who died at his mansion in Philade Aphis Ll, on 





$100,000 
60,000 


and Dumb - - - - = = += = - 20,000 
with which they are administered. I have} Infant School Society, Philadelphia - - 5,000} 
seen men argue for hours, without approach- Philadelphia Dispensary - -  - e 10,000 | 
ing at all toa conclusion or becoming a jot Dispensary; Charleston, South Carolina 10,000 


$205,000 | 


| 


the wiser, who, I make no question, were 
lovers of the truth more than of the argument, 








Making an aggregate of specific charitable gifts, in 
money, Three hundred and eighty-three thousand 
Dollars, besides a large real estate in Charleston, to 
the Orphan Asylum of that city, the value of which 
cannot now be ascertained. 


Munificent provision is made for his widow, and 
some relations in Germany, and his servants are also 
generously remembered. 


The residue of his estate is bequeathed to his 
executors, or the survivors of them, “/or such chari- 
table institutions in Pennsylvania and South Carolina, 
as they, or he, may deem most beneficial to mankind, 
and so, that part of the col loured population in each of 
| the said States of ‘Pennsylvania and South Carolina, 
shall partake of the benefit thereof.” 


It is highly gratifying to be enabled to state, that 
although this benevolent individual resided for many 
years in Charleston, he never owned slaves, and deci- 
dedly disapproved of the custom of negro bondage, 
unhappily tolerated in the United States. 


The executors of his will are, his widow Elizabeth 
Kohne, John Bohlen, and Roberts Vaux, of this city, 
and Robert Maxwell of Charleston. 


——— 
From the Christian Review. 


THE MARINER MIDNIGHT HYMN. 
O Thou, who didst prepare 
The ocean’s cavern’d cell, 
And teach the gathering waters there 
To meet and dwell; 
Toss’d in our reeling bark 
Upon this briny sea, 
Thy wondrous ways, O Lord, we mark, 
And sing to Thee. 


That glorious hand of thine 
That fills the fount of day, 
And gives the lunar orb to shine 
With silvery ray ; 
That hangeth forth on high 
The clustering gems of night; 
Can point beneath a beamless sky 
Our course aright. 


Borne on the darkening wave, 
In measured sweep we go, 

Nor dread th’ unfathomable grave, 
That yawns below: 

For He is nigh, who trod 
Amid the foaming spray, 

Whose billows owned th’ Incarnate God 
And died away. 


How terrible art Thou 
In all thy wonders shown, 
Though veiled is thine eternal brow, 
Thy steps unknown! 
Invisible to sight, 
But, Oh! to faith how near! 
Beneath the gloomiest cloud of night 
Thou beamest here. 


To peaceful rest we go, 
And close our tranquil eyes, 
Though deep beneath the waters flow, 
And circling rise. 
Though swells the flowing tide, 
And threatens far above, 
We know in whom our souls confide 
With fearless love. 


Snatched from a darker deep, 
And waves of wilder foam, 
Thou, Lord, those trusting souls wilt keep, 
And waft them home: 
Home, where no storm can sound, 
Nor angry waters roar, 
Nor troublous billows heave around 
That peaceful shore, 
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From the Monthly Lectures. 
ON MIRACLES. 
(Continued from page 268.) 
III. But we proceed, in the third place, to 
a consideration of the proof which miracles} 


tion as its reality. 
to Mr. Bayle, said to his friends, “that if he 


eer aang aes | pieces, and readily embrace the common faith 
supply of a divine mission. lof Chidies:” And 2 a 0 aol Bie! 
. ° . J strans. £ ( > é Wir. | 

It is exceedingly difficult to prove, or even . = 


Be a 4,.|Hume not so much to evince th: acles, if 
to illustrate a self-evident proposition. ‘I he ; ” that mir 


admitte 2 », are sufficient evidence} — ‘ oe : of tafidele ave 
man who should attempt to show that the sun | oxo fete thore damage meng tebe | And although the pretensions of infidels are 


= matte eomeee of darknita. but of light, |r 3 divine mission, as to show that no mira- 
would be at a Joss in what form to construct |‘ d = ever been wrought. Prove a miracle, 
his syllogism, or how to conduct his argument: |"@¢ “™S slant in the sceptical warfare, by his 
: SB own showing, is laid low. 

his best appeal would be to the senses and the 

common reason of mankind. And, in like man- 
ner, the proof of a divine mission from miracles 
may be safely left to the common sense and 
understanding of men. If the miracle be be- 
yond doubt, the mission of which it is the sig- 
nature and attestation is established. Yet the 
following observations may serve, in some de- 
gree, to illustrate the case. 

First, Jesus Christ appealed to his miracles 
asa proof of his divine mission. The disciples 
of John the Baptist came to him proposing this 
inquiry, “ Art thou he who should come, or do 
we look for another? And in the same hour 
he cured many of their infirmities and plagues, 
and to many that were blind he gave sight.— 
Then Jesus answering them, said, Go your way, 
and tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard; how that the blind see, the Jame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised up; and blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in me.”’ To his enemies 
he said, “ The works which my Father hath 



















rests on the natural justice, wisdom, and vera-| 
city of God. He would not lend his energy to! 
sanction a lie, or to aid an imposture ; he} 
would not give his signature to error and de-| 
Jusion, in order that mankind might be afflicted 
with deeper blindness, and led into more fatal 
and hopeless obscuration. If this energy be 
exerted, it must be to sanction truth; if his} 
signature be any where affixed, it can only be 
to pure and unmixed truth. A miracle, there-| 
fore, is a sufficient proof of a divine mission. 
The argument may be put into a syllogistic| 
form: 

God would not work a miracle to sanction 
any thing but truth; 

But he wrought miracles by Jesus Christ: 

The things which Jesus Christ taught are| 
therefore true. | 

* No man can do these miracles which thou | 
doest, except God be with him.” The appeal 


|so much the nature or validity of the attesta-| filled with awe; the keenest sensibilities of 
Spinoza himself, according | 


‘could be convinced of the resurrection of La-| 
j}zarus, he would break his whole system into| 


Fourthly, The reason is very simple, but, at} 
the same time, most powerful and cogent ; it! 


land necessity, it is most reasonable, conducive 


; 


jalike to the glory of God and the good of 


} vour of this assertion, and against that of the 





our nature are touched; and, unless our moral 
perceptions are strangely blunted by sin, or 
vitiated by malignant unbelief, we solemnly 
adore the power, and intuitively admit the 
proof as final and absolute. 


IV. In the fourth place, let us examine the 
arguments which have been urged against it. 


proud and lofty, and have often been ostenta- 
tiously paraded, yet will they be found redu- 
cible to a small compass, and capable of easy 
exposure and triumphant refutation. 

And first, it is said that the very idea of a 
miracle is absurd, and more properly matter of 
derision than of argument. But this must de- 
pend somewhat on the state of a man’s mental 
vision; [ confess I am totally unable to per- 
ceive the absurdity, it eludes my discernment; 
and as this is a mere assertion, it may be pro- 
perly met by another. The very idea of a 
miracle is beautiful and striking in the highest 
degree; in circumstances of due importance 


men; and I do not hesitate to affirm, that the 
common feeling of human nature is in fa- 


sceptic. 

It is most certain that the creation of the 
world was a stupendous and complicated exer- 
tion of Omnipotence, by which a fhost aston- 
ishing change was eflected in the antecedent 


state of things; and, in order to make it ma- 




























jnifest that any deviation from the laws which 
were then established is absurd, the following 
propositions should be proved: that the power 
| which formed the universe does not now exist; 
that, in the race of beings for whom the Crea- 
tor originally made the world, adorned it with 


sug d. After mature reflection|peauty, and replenished it with goodness, he 
and attentive consideration of all the known}has no longer any interest; that a revelation 


and possible methods of demonstration, | am,| of truth, by which their sanctity and happi- 
[ confess, unable to suggest any one that} ness may be promoted, is inconsistent with his 
would be an improvement upon this; nor have |p, rfections: or that. if such a revelation were 
I, so far as my philosophical inquiries have ex-| made, he would not affix to it the signature of 
tended, met with even a hint for accomplish-| pis power, and the sanction of his authority. 
ing the purpose with more dignity, or ease, Or| But the very reverse of all this can be proved, 
certainty. 


is to the natural perfections of Deity, and the 
common understanding of men, and it is final} 
and conclusive. 


given me to do, they bear witness of me that 
the Father hath sent me.’’ Of his opponents 
and revilers he said, ** If I had not done among 
them the works which none other man did, 
they bad not had sin.”” To his apostles he 
said, ** Believe me that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me, or else believe me for the 
rery works’ sake.’’ ‘This is, therefore, the 
proof to which on all occasions he appealed, 
and which he considered satisfactory and deci- 
sive. 


Fifthly, No better mode of establishing 
among men the belief of a divine mission has 
ever been suggested. 


Secondly, The witnesses regarded them in 
this light; many of them were convinced, and 
glorified God. We are told by the evange- 
lists, that after the performance of the mira- 
cles of Christ, “there came a fear on all.” 
They said, ** we have seen strange things to- 
day.’ ‘*God hath visited his people.” “A 
great prophet is risen up among us.”” “ John 
did no miracle; but all things which John 
spake of this man were true.” The success of 
the ministry of Christ, to which bis miracles 
greatly contributed, has been strangely under- 
rated and misconceived. Twelve men totally 
abandoned their worldly occupations and fol- 
lowed him; he afterwards sent forth seventy 
persons to work wonders in his name; he had 


‘ _— > le > . : 
I have heard of no other plan more by an appeal to reason, and to principles inde- 
becoming the majesty of God, or better adapt- pendent of the sacred Scriptures. The Su- 


ed to the circumstances of man. preme Power still exists; the Deity is inter- 


I conclude, therefore, that miracles are sa-|ested in the happiness of man, the object of 
tisfactory proof of a divine mission. Jesus|his original bounty and care; a revelation, 
Christ appealed to his miracles; they produced | considering the circumstanses in which man- 
conviction in many, and those most competent} kind were involved, was in a high degree pro- 
witnesses; even sceptics admit that they are|bable; and miracles are the best proof and at- 
decisive, if they can be proved to be true; the|testation of a divine mission which we can 
reason is simple and powerful, founded on the|imagine. The idea of a miracle is therefore 
natural and moral perfections of God: no bet-| perfectly rational, and in every respect agree- 
ter method has yet been suggested, or we may} able to the human intellect. 


venture to assert will ever be devised. But, secondly, it is said that those who pre- 


Moreover, it is an easy mode of proof. It 
requires no learning, no acuteness of mind to 
comprehend it; nothing is necessary but an 
acquaintance with the common course of 
things, and a sound understanding. It is, there- 
fore, adapted to the universal state of human 
nature. 


disciples in almost all places whither he went. 
To this extent were his miracles successful, 
thus far they accomplished their pirpose; they 
overcame not, indeed, the inveterate obdura- 
tion and the desperate malignity of the infa- 
tuated among the Jews; but these were the 
only things which they did not overcome. 
Thirdly, The most distinguished infidels ad- 
mit that a real miracle is decisive proof of a 
divine mission. Their objection regards not 





proof. When a miracle is wrought, the Deity | 
comes near to us; we feel his presence; we| 


It is also an impressive and awakening} secrets of philosophy, a surprising penetration 


are startled and aroused as from sleep; we are| 














tended to work these miracles imposed upon 
the people, by availing themselves of favourable 
circumstances, and by the skilful application 
of secondary causes. This objection has been 
already, in some degree, answered: but ad- 
mitting it to be just and valid, they must then 
have had a profound acquaintance with the 


into the agencies of nature. What an aston- 
ishing knowledge of all the complicated opera- 
tions of the elements is implied, upon this sup- 
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position, in the works which they are asserted | if 
to have performed; and how does this agree 
with the ignorance and enthusiasm, the folly 


‘Lam not to believe testimony to a miracle,| testimony from the necessity of my being, and, 
on the ground of the improbability and rare-|as Mr. Hume did, in spite of myself and my 
ness of the event, and my having had no ex-| own paradoxes. 








and absurdity, which it is found convenient, | perience of such an event, on the same ground (To be continued.) 
on other occasions, to ascribe to the founders|I must reject testimony in all similar cases. ‘ 
of Christianity! What opinion must we form| Nothing more is necessary than that the event A REPLY TO AN EPISTLE. 


of the men, and their system, who, as it may| should be to my apprehension improbable, and} A document has made its appearance in the public 


suit the exigency of the moment, re present|that [ should have had no experience of such] prints, and has been extensively circulated by hand- 
their opponents at the extremes of ignorance |an event, to justify my disbelief, rejection and ee ae = tambae gene aa oe 
. 7 . » y ‘rie » eit PN ow ¥ 
and wisdom;—-at one time mere objects of|derision of the testimony by which it is affirm-| Meeting of Friends, held in the city of New York in 
ay : ; the fifth month, 1829; but which is well known to 
derision, at another, possessing knowledge|ed. On this principle, the inhabitants of Cal- 


; ' ; . sein have been issued by an association distinguished by 
which transcends all ancient and modern sci-|cutta never can believe in the frosts of Nor-| the appellation of Hicksites. 

9 
ence ? 


way, and the Norwegians never can believe} Amidst a variety of declarations equally suscepti- 
Besides, if the miracles of Christianity were|in the heat of Hindoostan. Their experiences men ae therein asserted in ao 
. . . . “4 ollows: “ We know no st us who deny the 
of such easy execution, why are they not at-jare in direct contrariety and opposition; no} 0° o™ ot ry tte y 
as ’ - ‘ : ; Scriptures: should any such be found, we recom- 
tempted again? With all the advantages of|testimony can overcome the reciprocal impro- 


nae mee . mend them to the particular care of the Society, that, 
this enlightened age, why do not those who babilities; and they must remain In everlasting by suitable labour, they may be convinced of their 
assert their facility, perform a few of the same | unbelief of a clear matter of fact; nay, in posi-| error.”—* We seek not to derogate from the letter, 


kind? It would be a novel and highly interest-|tive denial and contradiction of it, unless they aa a rae od see oa wisn gaan = 
. ; : oa a ss ’ tos = ss . —— e mos impor ant charge pre erre against us, 
r sig an apostle of infidelity tra-| pers , ac . , , § — 
ing sight to behold an ee - F sick personally visit each other's country seems to be that we deny the fundamental principles 
versing our streets, to heal all manner o SIC . On the same gr round, the truth of all history of the Christian religion, and that we reject the of- 
ness and disease among the people, to give must be abandoned: for it is full of events of] fered means of salvation through Jesus Christ.”—* It 
sight to the blind, and hearing to the deaf, and which we have had no experience, and of im- 7 due to others and to ourselves, to meet these 
life to the dead, not by miracle, but by the]. poy gs nn ae etilat ncia af) charges with a direct contradiction. 
kilful lieati ’ F uitinas a Truly probabilitic s whic h have no sufficient basis of] " itis considered to be proper that the public should 
a ee a a? ’ | belief but testimony; and this, according to the] be furnished with the means of testing the truth and 
it would be an edifying spectacle, and one that argument, is no basis at all. 
would almost justify undertaking a journey 


sincerity of these statements, by comparing them 

; Wh ill vantonly and wilfully main- with quotations from the printed sermons of their 

even on foot from the most remote part of the a ae a ae ee Pe preachers, and from letters and approved publications 

kingdom to Portsmouth, there to behold a mo- |! such perversities ? Why — they call light | of distinguished members of this new sect. With 

doun sceptic satisfying the appetite of some darkness and darkness light For the abso- i“ view eres selected. aos authen- 

thousands of hungry people seated in ranks| Ute an¢ direct reverse of the proposition is the | selioved, will not be denied. They are principally 
upon Portsdown, wrt a few loaves and fishes: true principle; that events of which we have 


ind ‘ehish ie tn thik from sermons taken down and published by a steno- 
< ) ye ce, d 1c a ’ 1 ) ss 2 > , ° 
and after he had dismissed them, and descend-|"*¢ 9° ©! rien ~ M-| grapher patronized by them, and disposed to serve 


ed into the plain, on arriving at the water’s selves, in the highest degree improbable, are their cause in the discharge of the duty assigned 
y ie 2a ‘auag (tO be received as true upon adequate testi-| him, and who published written acknowledgements of 
edge, calmly committing himself to the waves, mony the general correctness of the sermons from two of 
and walking across in the midst of a tempest wal : ‘ . their principal ministers. And it is to be remarked, 
to the Isle of Wight, to astonish the simple] . his maxim was never called in question that those persons, so far from being “ treated with 
natives by the repetition of his wonders; and| till Mr. Hume arose, and it may be fairly as offenders,” are the most popular and admired 
all performed merely by means of a skilful ap- doubted whether even he really called it inj leaders of the sect. 
plication of secondary causes, and with a de-|@uestion. He is said to have betrayed the li- 
sign to exhibit the powers of philosophy, and |‘erary secret of Rousseau; that wayward and 
to confirm the speculative dogmas of a cold |Perverse, but brilliant genius, sent forth his 
and cheerless system of infide ‘lity. Alas! that|Paradoxes, if he really made the supposed con- 
these philosophers are not ashamed of their |fession, as the sport of fancy, and as an expe- 
own absurdities; that they should labour to riment upon the credulity of mankind. I can 
involve aeebves in darkness, and think | believe that Mr. Hume was amazed at his own 
thereby to quench the light of heaven. and to|#Udacity, and at the astonishment which he 
eclipse the reason, and extinguish the sight of |© reated in the world; but he never could have 
all other men. been the dupe of his own sophistries. He be- 
Thirdly, it is alleged that no testimony is lieved in testimony as mankind ever have 
adequate to establish the truth of a miracle. |done, and ever will do, otherwise why did he 
This assertion is exceedingly hardy and adven- | Write his history? or who will credit a word 
turous; it could scarcely have been antic ipat- of it? or who will not deny that such a man 
ed that scepticism itself would have proceeded |©¥€T lived ? 
to this length: but it is the doctrine of the Is this then the philosophy so lofty in its pre- 
most distinguished writer on that side of the |tensions, so trer-4 ae in its penetration, that 
question. This is the sum of the argument: only a few rare and uncommon spirits can at- 
we have had no experience of a miracle, we |tain unto it! It cuts off all the past; it shuts 
have never witnessed any inversion of the com- |Up all the future; it mocks at another world; 
mon course of things ; there is, therefore, |and reduc es man to the condition of an animal 
strong probability against any such inversion |just conscious of his present life, and that is 
esiene g taken place in past ages, such a pro- all. For if I have no confidence in the testi- 
bability as no proof from testimony can over-|mony of other men, why should I have any in 
come. my own recollections ! 


It is truly astonishing that men pretending} If this notion were supported by all the 
to more than ordinary penetration, should|forms of argument, and all the subtilties of 
argue in this manner. It can hardly be deem-|logic, if it came recommended by the most 
ed a sophism or a subtilty, although it is the powerful reasoning, and arrayed in the most 
main principle of Mr. Hume's celebrated es- captivating imagery, and I could not detect 
say: it is a palpable absurdity against which jits weakuess and fallacy, still I should be sure 
the common feelings and convictions of man-|that it was false. It belies my nature, it con- 
kind rise up in resistance and indignation; for,|fronts my'intuitions. I shall ever believe in 















ON THE SCRIPTURES, 


“ It is of great importance that we understand the 
Scriptures rightly; for, if we do not, they will do us 
a world of harm. For they are the greatest engine 
to do us hurt of any in the world, though the children 
of men place so much confidence and faith in a *_. 
E. Hicks’ Sermons. Quaker, vol. iv., pages 220, 221. 

* Let us attend to spiritual reflections, a not be 
looking to the Scriptures, and to the system of men, 
and to the words of preachers ; for ali these beings of 
an external character, can only form an ignis fatuus, 
which leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.”— 
Thos. Wetherall’s Sermons. Quaker, vol. 2. page 219. 

“If the Scriptures were absolutely necessary, he 
had power to communicate them to all the nations 
of the earth; but they were not necessary, and per- 
haps not suited to any other people than they to 
whom they were written !”—Elias Hicks’ Philadel- 
phia Sermons, 1825—page 119. 

* And are we not thus shown, that all the reading 
of the Scriptures, the prophets and the law, kept 
themin darkness, and divided the Israelites, as it 
now divides the Christians ?”"—E. Hicks’ Sermons, 
Quaker, vol. iv. page 238. 

“Jt isin vain that we are referred to the Serip- 
tures as to an acknowledged authority to determine 
conflicting opinions.” —Berean, vol. 2, page 401. 

“One would suppose, that to a rational mind, the 
hearing and reading of the instructive parables of 
Jesus, would have a tendency to reform and turn 
men about to truth, and lead them on in it; but they 
have no such effect.” —Elias Hicks’ Philadelphia Ser- 
mons, 1825, page 129. 





ON THE CHARACTER AND OFFICES OF CHRIST. 





“] examined the accounts given on this subject, 
(the miraculous conception) by the four Evange- 
lists, and according to my best judgment on the 
occasion, I was led to think there was considerable 
more Scripture evidence for his being the son of 
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Joseph than otherwise.”—Elias Hicks’ Letter to 
Thomas Willis—Towards the close of the same let- 
ter he adds: “ And I may further say, that I believe 
it would be much greater sin in me to smoke tobacco 
that was the produce of the labour of slaves, than it 
would be to believe either of these positions.” 

“ | have no more doubt of our being saved by his 
blood, than I have that Christ is a principle of life 
in the soul of man, But I have no more belief that 
the material blood of that outward body will ever 
have the least agency in washing away, or atoning 
for one of my sins, or any other of the human family, 
than I have, that when he told his disciples he was 
the bread that came down from heaven, that he had 
reference to that visible body.”—John Mott's Letter 
to Zeno Carpenter. 

“ Now I consider, that the offering of the body of 
Jesus Christ on the outward cross, applied only as a 
matter of redemption to the Israelites, redeeming 
them from the curse of that covenant, and the penal- 
ties attendant on every breach thereof.”—-E, Hicks’ 
Letter to W. B. Irish. 

“He (Jesus) never directed to himself, but all he 
wanted was to lead their minds to the Spirit of 
Truth, to the light within, and when he had done 
this, he had done his office.”"—Elias Hicks, Quaker, 
vol. 1, p. 47. 

“ The Christ, then, which it concerns us to have 





































These form but a small part of the evidence which) large proportion of the little that remains in their 
might be adduced to prove the truth of the charges) hands, 
brought against them by Friends. Similar avowals; Not content with this, they took, and still retain, 
are almost daily made in their meetings; but it has) forcible possession of the farm attached to the schoc!; 
been thought best to confine the quotations to such} and employed a person in the neighbourhood, who, 
sermons and writings as have been acknowledged by| under their assumed authority, has entered on the 
them, and those which are in print do not embrace} land, and, with the assistance of a number of the se- 
the sermons of their numerous and less eminent) ceders living near, has ploughed and sowed it, and 
speakers. | continues to turn the cattle belonging to the institu- 
It was against such a ministry, and the open| tion into the street as often as they are put into the 
avowal of sentiments like these, that it became the! pasture lands; thereby evincing how little they avail 
imperious duty of the Society of Friends publicly and ‘themselves (to use the language of their own Epis- 
solemnly to declare, as being at variance with the) tle) * of the present favourable opportunity for the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion, as|exercise of forbearance, brotherly kindness, and 
professed and maintained by the Society ever since| charity.” 
they have been known as a distinct people; and that | — 
they cannot consider persons holding such opinions| The “yearly meeting of Friends of New York” 
to be of their religious community. It may be pro-| having adjourned previously to the appearance of 
per to state, for the information of those who are un-| the epistle here referred to, to meet at the usual 
acquainted with its organization, that the Society of} time next year, it was thought by a number of 
Friends is composed of ten yearly meetings. Those | Friends, that no time should be lust in correcting 
of Dublin, London, New England, Virginia, and the misrepresentations contained in the paper to 
North Carolina, remain undivided, and attached to| which the above is a reply. 
the ancient doctrines and discipline of the Society. Samvet Woop, 
The four last named have issued testimonials stating Josern Bowne, 
their disunity with the Hicksites, and declining to Joun Woop, of Allen Street, 
correspond with or acknowledge their associations. Wituiam Warina, 
The remaining five, viz. New York, Pennsylvania, Joun Griscom, 


an interest in, is not that outward manifestation,} Baltimore, Ohio, and Indiana, are divided; but it is Joun R. Wits, 

which was limited in its operations to a single} believed that the greater proportion of the Members WituiaMm F. Morr, 

province, a single nation and to this day known only| continue to adhere to the ancient yearly meetings On behalf of themselves and other Friends. 
by history to a few.”—Berean, vol. 2, p. 21. and to the doctrines of the Society. New York, 6th Mo. &, 1829. 


“Can it be supposed, that he, of whom it is de- 
clared that he was limited in knowledge, power, 
and action, possessed absolutely the spirit of God, 
without measure? | believe not.”—Berean, vol. 2, p. 
259. 

“ He (Christ) was instructed and led to see him- 
self a poor creature ; he had no merit of his own; he 
was a poor, helpless, male infant, whose life was de- 
pendent, under God, on the nursing of his mother.” 
—Elias Hicks’ Sermons, Quaker, vol. 1, p. 237. 

“If we believe that God is equal and righteous in 
all his ways, that he has made of one blood all the 
families that dwell upon the earth, it is impossible that 
he should be partial, and therefore has been as willing 
to reveal his will to every creature,as he was to our first 
parents, to Moses and the prophets, to Jesus Christ and 
his apostles. He never can set any of these above 
us; because if he did, he would be partial.”—Elias 
Hicks’ Sermons, Philad. Edit. 1826, p. 292. 

“If, as some have said, he had made his Son perfect 
so that he could not fall, his obedience would have 
been of no worth to the children of men, and none 
to himself as a rational creature.”” Elias Hicks’ Ser- 
mons, Quaker, vol. 3, p. 11. 

“It was the soul that wanted salvation, but this no 
outward Saviour could do, no external Saviour could 
have any hand in it.” Elias Hicks’ Philad. Sermons, 
p. 50, 51: 

“Oh, dearly beloved friends, young and old, may 
you gather deeper and deeper to that which is within 
the vail, where we may have access to our God, with- 
out any Mediator.” Elias Hicks’ Sermons, Quaker, 
vol. Z p- 277. 

“ But I do not consider that the crucifixion of the 
outward body of the flesh and blood of Jesus en the 
cross, was an alonement fur any sins, but the legal sins 
of the Jews, &c. Surely is it possible that any ra- 
tional being that has any right sense of justice or 


It now remains for the Christian public to deter- 
mine whether persons holding the sentiments COn- | Seems seen eeeeneeeeemeneneseie 
tained in the above quotations, can of right claim 
to be of the Society of Friends; and whether any THE FRIEND. 
people can be said to hold the fundamental doctrines aii i 
of the Christian religion, who invalidate, as they do,} SIXTH MONTH, 13, 1829. 
the Holy Scriptures,and deny that any benefit is de- — 
rived from the outward sufferings of the Saviour; | ——— a 
who, under the specious pretence of exalting the} « 
light of Christ within (which we all own) adinit | The annual convention of Hicksites which met in 
only of a metaphorical belief in Christ, while they | New York during the time of holding the recent 
utterly deny rnar Curist who “in due time died| yearly meeting of Friends in that city, issued an 
for the ungodly,’ who “tasted death for every | epistle to their members, distinguished by the same 
man,” and who “ offered up himself,” a Lamb| spirit of deception and disingenuousness which cha- 
* without spot unto God,” a “propitiation for onal racterized that published by their brethren in Phila- 
sins; and not for ours only, but for the sins of the] delphia, a review of which appeared in the two last 
whole world.” numbers of * The Friend,” displaying in its composi- 

Friends are desirous, as far as they can consistent-|tion the same paucity of fact, and the same hardi- 
ly with what is due to the cause of truth, to avoid| hood and confidence of assertion, which have been 
disputations with those who have left the Society by | so remarkably characteristic of all the official docu- 
renouncing its principles, and therefore reluctantly ments published by the party since-its secession from 
notice what is said in the “ Epistle,’ on the subject| the Society of Friends. 
of a division of the property. This epistle, professing to be from the yearly 

It is thought right, however, in order that Friends| meeting of New York, though addressed to the meet- 
and others in remote places may not be imposed} ings and members composing the Hicksite associa- 
upon by misrepresentations on this subject, to state,| tion within the territorial limits of that meeting, was 
that, after the separation in fifth month, 1828, | obviously intended for the public eye, and designec 
Friends in the city of New York applied for the use| to produce a belief in the public mind that the Hicks- 
of either of the meeting houses, and for duplicate] ites were a peaceful, quiet, orderly sect of Chris- 
keys to the burial ground belonging to the Society,| tians, disposed to act towards those they considered 
for the purpose of its free use in common with = as their erring brethren, in a spirit of reconciliation 











who held possession; but these reasonable requests} and compromise; and that they, moreover, were firm 
were entirely rejected, believers in the authority of holy Scripture, in the 

Such, however, was the impressiog produced on| divinity, atonement, and various offices of the Re- 
the public mind, as well as on the minés of many of| deemer, and that they had been subjected to much 
the more moderate among themselves, by this strik-|injury and slander, by the charges often made 
ing proof of a want of a spirit of accommodation;| against them, of irreverence towards the Scriptures, 
and of that “ brotherly kindness and charity” recom-| and of unsoundness in the fundamental doctrines of 
merey, would be willing to accept forgiveness of his sins} mended in their Epistle, that they seem to have] the Christian faith. With a view of producing ef- 
on such lerms? Would he not rather go forward,| thought it necessary to do something to counteract} fect, this Epistle was immediately published in seve- 
and offer himself wholly up to suffer all the penalties| it. A communication was accordingly addressed in| ral of the daily newspapers in New York, and print- 
due to his crimes, rather than the innocent should|an informal manner, to several individual Friends,| ed in the form of a handbill for general circulation. 
suffer? Nay, was he so hardy as to acknowledge a| inviting to some arrangement on the subject of the| In order to show the gross inconsistency and insin- 
willingness fo be saved through such a medium, would| property, but assuming as a basis of negotiation, an|cerity of the framers of the Epistle, Friends of New 
it not prove that he stood in direct opposition to every | acknowledgement of the seceders as the Society of| York have issued a reply, which will be found in to- 
principle of justice and honesty, of mercy and love,| Friends, and expressed in language which the|day’s “ Friend.” Strong and forcible as are the quo- 
and show himself to be a poor, selfish creature, and| authors well knew would of itself prevent its being| tations given in this reply, many of our readers will 
unworthy of notice?” lias Hicks’ letter to N. Shoe-| noticed. The limits prescribed on this occasion for-| no doubt recall to mind a large number of passages 
maker. bid a detailed statement of this business; but, in| in the Hicksite sermons and letters equally striking, 

“It may, perhaps, be hereafter consistent with the| order conclusively to prove to every candid mind | and the effect of the whole must be to produce 
design of infinite wisdom, for ends which cannot now | that this overture could not have been made in good | amazement in every honest mind, how persons pro- 
be conceived by any foresight or sagacity, to prepare| faith, it is only necessary to state the fact, that they | fessing the high degree of spiritual attainment as- 
another glorivus body, and on it to pour out again the| have since commenced a suit at law to deprive| sumed by Elias Hicks and his followers, could dare, 
spirit without measure, in order to fulfil some still] Friends, if possible, of the boarding school and pro-|in the face of truth and candour, to attempt an im- 
more magnificent purposes.” Berean, p. 71. perty at Nine Partners; which property comprises a position upon the public, of the idea that they were 









































































































ing Christians, when they were conscious in| 
their hearts at the time of forming their epistle, that} 
they esteemed Jesus Christ to be no more than a fal- 
lible Israelite, a “ poor creature, who needed salva- 
tion himself,” and that the Scriptures, so far from 
containing the revealed will of the Almighty, were 
“ an ignis fatuus, which leads to bewilder, and dazzles 
to blind.” 

For our own parts, we have been led, however re- 
luctantly, to the conclusion, that, with the truly ini- 
tiated partisans of Elias Hicks, * the end justifies the 
means,” and that to deceive the world and gain 
proselytes, they will even disguise their real senti- 
ments, and profess a form of sound words, makin 
at the same time, mental reservations, and putting a 
secret construction upon the expressions of the sac- 


g, 


red penmen, different from the usual acceptation of 
the terms by Christian professors. 
ed in this belief, from a knowledge of the fact, that 
Elias Hicks himself, when his doctrines have been 
shown to be different from those of George Fox, 


Robert Barclay, &c. has not hesitated to aver, 


We are support- 


that these bright sons of the morning concealed 


» 
their real sentiments and avowed others, to avoid 


the persecution of their opponents, and suit the cir-| 


cumstances of the times. He has openly acknow- 
ledged, that he considers this kind of dissimulation 
as perfectly justifiable in a good cause. The avowal 
of this monstrous opinion gives a ke y for the right 
interpretation of many of the Hicksite w rilings; and 
it must have been some unblushing avowal of a 
similar kind, which suggested to the author of Hu- 
dibras the caustic stanzas, in which he represents the 
“saints” as learning in the Satanic school, and quot- 
ing the father of lies as authority. 

“ For if, &e. to serve his 
Can tell truth—why the saints should scorn, 
When it serves theirs, to | cheat] and lie, 

1 cannot see a reason why.” 





furn, 


In one of their paragraphs, the writers of the 

, = — 
epistle intimate, that there is “a necessity to double 
their diligence, and to examine narrowly their con- 


duct, lest, instead of proving themselves followers of 


Christ, they should become stumbling 


honest enquirer, and bring r proach upon their high 
profi ssion.’ And never, we believe, was advice 


more urgently necessary in practice tor any people, | 


I 4 


than this is for the Hicksites; for their disgraceful 
conduct in the yearly meeting of New York in 182% 


and their riot and outrage in Ohio, are exceedingly 
likely to be huge “ 


them ‘and their profe ssi0n lastung and merited dis- 


grace. 


The next paragraph in the epistle contains a de- to 


liberate, palpable falsehood—it asserts as follows: 


* Those who have voluntarily withdrawn from us,| rect to have said, that the whole amount of! 
driven them from our 


have charged us with having 
meeting-nhouses. 
} 


blocks to the 


stumbling blocks” to bring upon 


This is so far from being true, that 
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In the next paragraph they flatly deny their known | 
doctrines with regard to the Scriptures and to our| 
Saviour, and 


pretend to consider charges founded 
express declarations of Elias Hicks himself, 
and other of their principal leaders, as great slan- 
ders upon their body at large 


upon tine 


If the yw ish, how-| 
ever, to obtain the character of sound Christians, | 


| they must disown all their noted preachers—disa- 


vow every thing their initiated partisans have w rit- | 
ten upon doctrinal subjects, and come forth to the 

world with a plain, clear, unequivocal affirmation of 
their doctrines, in such manner and terms as George 

Fox’s declaration to the governor of Barbadoes, and 

the other sound scriptural confessions of faith made 

by our ancient Friends, They have endeavoured, in 

the latter part of this epistle, with some little art, to 

| conceal their real sentiments, but enough is given 

| to show that they consider * Christ” as a mere term | 
} applied to the spirit in man, and that, therefore, 

|} * Christ manifested in the flesh,” as much applies to 

|the appearance of the spirit in the flesh of every 

good man, and renders him as much divine as did 

‘the manifestation in the flesh of Jesus Christ; in 

| short, to use Elias Hicks’ own words, that the Al-| 
mighty never set Jesus Christ above us, for if he | 
did, he would be partial. 


eS 


| In conclusion, we may remark, that we are more 


{and more confirmed in the belief, that, with all the 


|dissimulation practised, the real doctrines of the 
| Hicksites are ev ry day becoming better understood | 
|and appreciated, and that the time is not far distant, 
if it has not already arrived, when their writings | 


Repository, residing in or near Philadelphia, 
who may not have paid their subscriptions for 
the second year, are requested to forward the 
amount to Edward Bettle, as soon as conve- 
nient; and persons residing within the same 
limits, who wish to become subscribers (their 
subscriptions to commence with the third 
volume) will please to forward their names. 
‘Tuomas Evans, 
Epvwarp Berrie, 
Agents for Ex1isna Bates. 
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Our esteemed S. P. will perceive that we have 
availed ourselves, in part, of the printed documents 
obligingly furnished by him; in our next we propose 
to attend to his suggestion in regard to the other. 





Our acknowledgements are due to a much valued 
correspondent for the article headed * Ann Doc- 
wra,” and several other acceptable communica- 
tions, 

The following has been forwarded to us for 
insertion. We understand, as the style would 
seem to indicate, that the writer was not a 
member of our religious Society. 


| will be regarded by all sound Christians, as being of | [From the West Chester Sentinel printed at Peekskill. | 


|the same tendency and character as the deistical 


productions of Herbert, of Tindal, and of Paine. 


| In preparing our last number for the press, 
jit was, at a late period, determined that in- 
Da of inserting Elisha Bates’s enumeration of 
l’riends and Hicksites in Ohio in full detail, it 
| would be as well to give only a concise view 
lof it. In the hurry of collating and condens- 
ing for this end, an inaccuracy occurred, 
which was not discovered in time to be cor- 
re cted. In relation to the first summing up, 
instead of saying that Friends exceeded the 
Hicksites more than three to one, it was our 
intenuion to say, that the Hicksites and their 
minors were less than one-third of the whole 
jnumber constituting Ohio yearly meeting at 
| the time of the separation. Again, relative 
| we have there stated, it would have been cor- 


adult Hicksites scarcely exceeded one-seventh 


. . . : 
their departure was contrary to our advice, but pre- | Of the whole number of persons constituting 
ferred by themselves to a submission to the establish- | 4 dhio yearly ine eling at the time ol the separa- 


ed usages of the Society. 


Now the framers of this sentence knew, that the} 


very first act of the Hicksites, after they had forced | 


the vearly meeting and its clerks to withdraw fron 
the meeting-house in 1828,was to deny peremptorily 


both to men and women, the use of either o 


Friends’ meeting-houses in New York, and that)a prospect of an increased subscription for the| 


Friends were compelled to hold their yearly meeting 


in temporary accommodations procured for the oc 
I J : 7 
easion. They knew further, that whenever thei 


party had the power, and 


in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and elsewhere, they hi: 


some instances, with | 


| tion. 


We perceive by the last number of E. Bates’ 
| Miscellaneous Repository, that the publication 


fi of that valuable work is to be continued, with 


ithird volume. 
As a source of correct information relative 


r 


sometimes even when|to events connected with our religious So- 
they were a small minority, both in New York,| ciety in the western country; 


the final summing up, instead of what! 


as a means for| 


sate ob > > } 
ud, in| the diffusion of sound principles, and for the 
insult and violence, driven | | 


c — : correction of error and misrepresentation, we 
Friends from their meeting-houses, and that they | 


OBITUARY. 

Josern Roake is no more. This vener- 
able patriarch has gone to dwell with the 
spirits of the just above. About forty of 
the last years of his life he resided in York- 
town, in this (West Chester) county, where he 
acquired a reputation which the tongue of 
slander could not reach. He lived perfectly 
retired from the bustle and din of a_ busy 
world, and having procured a competency of 
earthly good, the evening of his days was ex- 
clusively devoted to the contemplation of the 
change that awaits all flesh. His hopes of a 
better inheritance were placed solely on 
Christ, the only sure foundation. As a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, he adhered 
strictly to the fundamental doctrines of that 
sect. While Hicksism was carrying away its 
thousands of superficial professors, its strength 
was wasted for naught on this man of God. 
His established soul was not to be shaken by 
every wind of doctrine. He lived constantly 
as seeing Him who is invisible. For many 
years before his exit, he viewed death as de- 
prived of its sting; and when his final hour 
drew near, he was not thrown into dis- 
may, but calmly informed his children that he 
was going to leave them soon. Accordingly, 
|(he being nearly ninety years of age,) on the 
4th of April, 1829, at half past seven o'clock, 
A. M., in the full possession of his mental 
faculties and a comparative state of health, he 
| yielded up his spirit to him who gave it, with 
the magnanimity and composure of a true 
| Christian. Notwithstanding proud infidelity 
| may affect to pity, while it despises the humble 


now held possession of a very large number of tlie 
places for worship belonging to the Society in all those 
states. They knew, moreover, that so far from 
Friends refusing to submit to the “ established usa- 
ges of the Society,” that it was ror the faithful sup- 
port of its doctrines, discipline, and wholesome or- 
der, that they had been compelled to leave their 


houses to disorderly usurpers, many, perhaps most of 


whom, had been disowned for violations of the dis- 


cipline, and were not members of the Society of 


Friends. 


esteem it a publication of peculiar value, and! follower of Jesus, it is compelled to know, 
when we further consider the qualification of| however much against its will, that Christiani- 
its editor for elucidating the doctrines and}4_ has the decided advantage in the hour of 
defending the cause of true Quakerism and| jeath . B. Cunzay 
Christianity, we earnestly desire its general ; — 
circulation throughout the Society of Friends 
on this continent. 
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